368       Truth on the Tragedy of France
" One cannot go against the opinion of Weygand and
Petain. Reynaud has made too much play with their
names."
" Then are there no brave Republican generals to replace
them ? " I snapped, as I decided to take myself off.
That portion of his crafty argument, which had no
effect on me, had a good deal on the minds of many other
people.
Moreover he had thought of a stratagem.
At one of the sittings at which the Council of Ministers
was circling round the subject without yet daring to proceed
to the fatal vote, M. Chautemps asked leave to make a
suggestion.
Oh ! He made it very timidly, so that it should have
a better chance of slipping in between the two camps.
He readily admitted England's reluctance to release France
from the ban on a separate negotiation, but there was a
middle course. England would not object if France, in
the present difficult circumstances, asked Germany what
Her conditions of peace would be, all liberty of acceptance
or refusal being retained.
" Do you imagina," observed someone, " that when you
have undertaken this step you will be able to call a halt ? "
" Do you also think that the peace conditions could be,
as you suppose, acceptable ? "
"And do you not think that the enemy's probable
answer will be: ' We have not yet got as far as a peace,
we are only at the stage of an armistice. Lay down your
arms first unconditionally !' "
That was common sense, logic, truth; but those are
things that frighten weaklings. They prefer to put them
provisionally aside, to close their eyes and stop their ears.
Chautemps1 suggestion elicited admiring comments.
" That's an idea," said one.   .
" An idea to go into thoroughly," agreed another.
" The Prime Minister might broach the subject to Mr,
Winston Churchill," concluded a third-